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races is still preserved in this commonwealth in one
of the few still extant Indian missions.

The missionaries treated the Indians very much
as grown children. On their earlier visits they
treated the little ones " to apples, and their elders to
tobacco and what else they had at hand," before
unfolding to them the riches of the gospel. They
bought and imported agricultural and mechanics'
tools, and tried to teach them useful arts. There
were found white men who would nurse the Indians
through smallpox, even when their own people had
deserted them. They tried to gather them into
compact settlements, where they might be less ex-
posed to the influences of their savage countrymen,
and where the civilizing influence of the whites
might make itself felt. In fact, they appealed to
all that was in them ; but there was not much in
them, or at least not much which white men act-
ually touched. Not more than four thousand con-
verts at the most answered their toil. There is
much significance in a sentence like this : " Saga-
more John near Watertown began to hearken after
God and his ways but was kept down by fear of
the scoffs of the Indians." For an Indian to be
converted often was to be denationalized, and a
traitor to boot, in the eyes of his countrymen.
They were taught the Lord's Prayer and the Deca-
logue, and, hardest of all, were liberally treated to
the Puritan theology in its full strength* One in-
stance of the order of public worship as had by
Eliot may stand for all: " Began with prayer inon of the country generally at this
